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Votume LY, No. 10 May 8, 1958 


‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ON PROFESSOR LAFFERTY’S ‘‘THE META- 
PHYSICAL STATUS OF QUALITIES”’ 


N an earlier issue of this JourNau,! Professor Theodore T. 

Lafferty expounds his view of the metaphysical status of quali- 
ties. The present paper is an analysis and a critique of Mr. 
Lafferty’s position. It aims to show, first, that the case for Episte- 
mological Dualism is stronger than Mr. Lafferty’s article would 
have one believe, and, second, that the theory put forward in that 
article cannot supplant Epistemological Dualism. It is clear that 
the two aims are closely related, and I shall deal with them to- 
gether. In the attempt to show the inadequacy of Mr. Lafferty’s 
critique of dualism, the dualist’s position will be clarified and its 
strength exhibited. 

In order to avoid possible misunderstanding, I should like to 
mention at the outset that I am not an epistemological dualist. 
Still, it seems to me important to realize that unless one is fully 
aware of the grounds from which Epistemological Dualism arises, 
and of the nature of its arguments and their implications, any at- 
tempt to show its inadequacy is doomed to failure. It is also to 
be noted that the present discussion is concerned solely with Mr. 
Lafferty’s account of perceptual and other qualities. I am not 
concerned here with his theory of value. 

The theory which Mr. Lafferty advocates is one which, in his 
own words, ‘‘treats qualities as functions of sets of conditions rather 
than as located somewhere in a special realm set up by a subjec- 
tive-objective dualism.’’*? He tells us that ‘‘Both history and eur- 
rent discussion impose recognition of the fact that quality and 
value have been conceived in terms of a subjective-objective dual- 
ism. According to this conception, objectivity was supposed to be 
absolute, and whatever was relative was subjective. The purpose 
of this paper is to develop an objective theory that is relative.’’* 

In order to understand clearly what Mr. Lafferty means, it is 

1‘¢The Metaphysical Status of Qualities,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. L, No. 11 
(May 21, 1953), pp. 313-328. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 313. 
3 Ibid., p. 315. Italics mine. 
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necessary to understand what he means by the terms ‘‘absolute 
object’’ and ‘‘subjective.’”’ Mr. Lafferty states that ‘‘the view 
which holds to the doctrine of the absolute object seeks to state 
the nature of the thing in terms of independent properties. That 
is to say, what a thing really is, it is regardless of what anything 
else is. In still other words, what a thing really is, is what it is 
independently of other things or of what they are.’’* He dis- 
tinguishes two different meanings of the term ‘‘subjective.’’ ‘‘One 
meaning refers to the way in which a perception may be analyzed 
as a function of the perceiver. The other meaning involves the 
distinction of a metaphysical realm, whether of ‘mind’ or of 
‘mental states’ of a brain, where what is meant is something 
‘mental’ per se and not by virtue of a more or less peculiar func- 
tion.”’* In terms of this distinction, Mr. Lafferty explains that 
‘‘the argument of this paper is that neither perceptual qualities 
nor values are subjective per se, although either may be, in the 
first sense, as the particular case turns out. The view of this 
paper is that nothing is subjective in the second sense.’’*® For 
the sake of precision and convenience I shall follow in my discus- 
sion the terminology used by Mr. A. O. Lovejoy in his The Revolt 
Against Dualism.?. With respect to perceptual qualities, the first 
sense of ‘‘subjective’’ of which Mr. Lafferty speaks is equivalent 
to what Mr. Lovejoy calls ‘‘causal subjectivity.”’* The second 
sense of ‘‘subjective’’ is what I call ‘‘attributively subjective,’’ by 
analogy with Lovejoy’s ‘‘attributive objectivity.’’® In terms of 
this terminology, what Mr. Lafferty’s theory affirms is that per- 
ceptual qualities are causally subjective, but that they are not in 
addition attributively subjective, or rather that they are as much 
attributively objective as they are attributively subjective, or, in 

4 Ibid., p. 316. 

5 Ibid., p. 319. 

6 Ibid., p. 319. 

7 Lovejoy, A. O., The Revolt Against Dualism (Chicago, 1930). 

8**In a sense which we shall eall ‘causal subjectivity,’ anything is de- 
scribed as subjective when it is assumed to have as a necessary condition of 
its existence the occurrence of a percipient event. This kind of subjectivity is 
obviously a special case of the sort of relativity which we call conditionality— 
the case in which a percipient event is the proximate relatum of the condi- 
tioning relation.’’ (Lovejoy, p. 95.) 

® In other words, to say that a quality is ‘‘attributively subjective’’ is to 
say that it is a modification of the percipient organism’s brain, or of his mind, 
depending on whether the quality in question is considered to be existentially 
conditioned by the percipient’s awareness as well as by his nerves and brain 
(among other things), or only by the latter two. In the former case the 


datum is also said to be ‘‘existentially subjective.’’ (See The Revolt 
Against Dualism, p. 96.) 
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still other words, that they are a property of the object as much 
as they are a property of the percipient organism *° (when it is a 
property of the latter). In the light of the above analysis, the 
main thesis of the present paper can be stated as follows: if it is 
granted (as Mr. Lafferty does grant) that perceptual qualities are 
causally subjective, then it is not possible without contradiction 
to hold that they are nevertheless attributively objective; or, 
in other words," if perceptual qualities are attributively sub- 
jective (in any sense), they cannot also be attributively objective. 
Stated differently, my thesis is that the relational conception of 
qualities does not disprove dualism, although it is conceded that 
the conception that some qualities are absolute while perceptual 
qualities are relative, and that the absolute qualities are qualities 
of physical objects, does lead to dualism. 

Mr. Lafferty takes pains to show that qualities, both perceptual 
and non-perceptual,” are relational, and not absolute in the sense 
of being properties of an object independently of what other things 
are. ‘‘What anything is, comes . . . to be defined as a function 
of what it does, and what it does is always a transaction involving 
other things.’’** Being perceived is one of these functions. 

The following critical remarks seem to me to be pertinent to 
Mr. Lafferty’s view: 


(1) No dualist need hold that objects are what they are inde- 
pendently of what other objects are, and so reject the view that 
all qualities are relational. As a matter of fact no contemporary 
dualist that I know of holds that objects and qualities are abso- 
lute.* And no philosopher whose writings I have come across 


10 But not ‘‘mental’’ per se. However, no dualist so far as I know holds 
that perceptual qualities are mental per se, in the sense that he affirms that they 
are mental not by virtue of a function of the mind. But dualists deny that 
perceptual qualities are mental by virtue of a peculiar function of these 
qualities themselves. 

11 However, it should be noted that attributive subjectivity is implied by 
causal subjectivity only if and when it is held that perceptual qualities are 
generated as a result of the occurrence of the percipient event; in other words, 
if it is held that the occurrence of the percipient event is not just the occasion 
or instrument for the perception of antecedently existing perceptual qualities. 

12 This does not define a kind of quality different from perceived or per- 
ceptual qualities. According to Mr. Lafferty’s view, all qualities are ‘‘in the 
same boat,’’? so to speak. ‘‘Perceptual’’ and ‘‘non-perceptual’’ signify, 
respectively, only the presence or absence of a relation to a percipient organ- 
ism. In other words, all qualities, perceived or otherwise, are in the same 
way and genuinely properties of the object (the cognoscendum). 

18 Loc. cit., p. 318. 

14 Most if not all dualists that I know of believe that qualities of what- 
ever kind (with the exception of those dualists who believe that the external 
world is Unknowable, for whom perceptual qualities are the only kind of 
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holds that qualities are completely independent of other qualities 
or objects, although it has been held that there are absolute material 
(and mental) substrata underlying qualities. Mr. Lafferty him- 
self identifies the doctrine of the absolute object with Aristotle’s 
conception of substance, in ancient times, and with Locke’s, Des- 
cartes’, and Spinoza’s conceptions of substance, in modern times. 
In that sense such a doctrine is of course historical. However, 
with regard to Aristotle’s definition of an individual thing as a 
“‘substance,’’ it should be remembered that for Aristotle the essential 
characteristics of substantiality are separability and ‘‘thisness.’’ 
That is why he does not consider matter as substance except po- 
tentially, in the sense that it has the capacity to receive form and 
therefore can become an individual thing (hence a substance). 
Similarly, universals are not substances.° But separability and 
‘*thisness’’ (which mean in Aristotle spatial separability and nu- 
merical distinctness) do not involve the independence of objects 
of one another, so far as their qualities are concerned. But even 
if that follows, it is not his conception of substance which leads 
Aristotle to (his form of) dualism.’* As for Descartes and Locke, 
although they did hold that there is an unchanging material sub- 
stratum underlying qualities, still they did not hold that these quali- 
ties in objects are absolute. And the view that the material sub- 
stance (the substratum) is absolute does not in any way lead to 
dualism. If we hold that perceptual qualities are not in objects, 
it follows that they are located in the percipient, i.e., inhere in 
mental substance, or, in other words, are ‘‘subjective,’’ if it is in 
turn assumed (as Locke and Descartes did assume) that qualities 
must inhere in a substratum and that the only substrata there are 
are material and mental substance. But it is seen that this con- 
clusion presupposes the notion that perceptual qualities are not 
in objects, rather than being a consequence of the above doctrine 
of substance. Moreover, although Descartes and Locke considered 





qualities about which we can assert anything positive) are related spatio-tem- 
porally and existentially to some qualities more closely than to others, by 
virtue of which a pattern or set of such qualities is called an ‘‘object,’’ 
even though those qualities constituting one ‘‘object’’ may be existentially 
relative to qualities constituting another such ‘‘object.’’ But this does not 
seem to be what Mr. Lafferty means by the doctrine of the absolute object. 

15In the Metaphysics. In the Organon they are spoken of as ‘‘second- 
ary substances.’’ There are other reasons why Aristotle does not consider 
universals to be substances. But what we have said may stand. 

16 Sensible qualities are for him affections of the perceiver not just be- 
cause they are relative, but because they are relative to the perceiver. And 
it is not any particular conception of substance that makes him posit an 
external world independent of perception, but only the view that sensations 
must be caused by something other than themselves. 
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the primary qualities of objects to be essential properties in the 
sense that they considered them to be generically inseparable from 
objects, still, they did not consider them to be absolutely unchang- 
ing and independent of other objects specifically speaking. That 
is, although objects must have some extension, shape, etc., yet how 
much extension, what shape, etc., they shall have in any given case 
is dependent on surrounding conditions.*’ Furthermore, it is not 
surprising to find that Locke considers material substance to be 
unchanging, since it is different from the qualities which inhere 
in it, and whatever change occurs is a change in qualities. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that both Locke and Descartes did not 
always keep these matters straight in practice. 

With regard to Spinoza, it is needless to say that for him 
substance, which he defines as ‘‘that which is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself,’’ means Nature or God or the ultimate na- 
ture of the universe as a whole and not individual objects, except 
so far as the latter are ‘‘modes’’ of substance under the attribute 
of extension. 

But it may be said that dualism does presuppose logically the 
doctrine of the absolute object, whether dualists do as a matter of 
fact, and consciously, entertain the doctrine or not. And it is 
this view which we shall attempt to disprove. 

The crucial point is, it seems to me (whether qualities are held 
to be relational or not), that so long as metaphysical realism is 
assumed, the following question is meaningful: ‘‘What is the na- 
ture of objects as they are in themselves, independently of their 
being perceived by sentient beings?’’ For whether perceptual 
qualities are thought of as properties of cognoscenda or not, still, 
if metaphysical realism is assumed, objects must have certain prop- 
erties which, though perhaps dependent on the properties of other 
objects, including the percipient organism itself as a physical ob- 
ject, are yet independent of percipients qua sentient, i.e., indepen- 
dent of the percipient event. And so far as this question is con- 
cerned, the situation is not altered in any way whether qualities 
are considered to be relative or not. The denial of the legitimacy 
of this question would be tantamount to the rejection of realism in 
any form, non-dualistic as well as dualistic. And Mr. Lafferty 
does not seem to me to be rejecting metaphysical realism in his 


17 The crucial point for Locke seems to be that (according to him) the 
so-called secondary qualities cease to exist under certain conditions—e.g., color 
does not exist in the dark—while under no condition do the so-called primary 
qualities cease to exist. Perceived objects always have some extension, shape, 
ete. Hence secondary qualities are (generically) separable, while primary 
qualities are (generically) inseparable, from objects. (See An Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 19.) 
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paper. It follows also that the answer to the above question rests 
on other considerations than that of the relativity or absolute- 
ness of qualities. If perceptual objects are numerically distinct 
from physical objects, they will be so whether physical objects are 
interpreted relationally or not. There is, however, a sense in 
which the doctrine of the absolute object does give rise to dualism, 
namely, if it is assumed that the properties of physical objects 
are absolute while perceptual qualities are found to be relative. 
This being the case, Mr. Lafferty’s attempt to show that such a 
‘‘bifureation’’ is not tenable by showing that all qualities are rela- 
tive is perfectly understandable, and, so far as it goes, is valid. 
My point is, however, that dualism is not gainsaid if all quali- 
ties are shown to be relative. The doctrine of the absolute ob- 
ject does give rise to dualism, under the conditions we have 
mentioned; but dualism is not overcome if all qualities are shown 
to be relative. Dualism may and does rest on other grounds than 
the doctrine of the absolute object, and unless it is met on these 
grounds, the rejection of the doctrine of the absolute object does 
not affect it materially. : 

(2) This brings us to the second point, namely, that the dualist 
does not consider the relativity of perceptual qualities under just 
any conditions as evidence that they are not a property of the 
object, but only their relativity to the percipient organism so far 
as it is sentient. For if the causal theory of perception is at all 
admitted (and Mr. Lafferty seems to admit it in his article), then 
it must be admitted that the direction of causal action, so far as 
perception is concerned, is from the cognoscendum (the object) 
to the percipient organism, via the intervening media—air, spec- 
tacles, or what not—and not the other way round, from the interven- 
ing media or the percipient organism to the cognoscendum. Inter- 
vening media and the percipient organism may, and physics tells 
us that they as a matter of fact do, act on the cognoscendum and 
affect it. But such action takes place independently of percep- 
tion, and though it does occur as much during perception as be- 
fore and after it, yet it cannot be the whole and only cause of the 
changes in perceived qualities. There is, in addition, the action of 
the object on the percipient organism through light rays in the 
ease of vision, or other agencies in the case of the other modes of 
perception. This being the case, the nature of the percipient or- 
ganism determines perceived qualities as much as the nature of the 
intervening media and the cognoscendum. This is also accepted 
by Mr. Lafferty. As a matter of fact it is an integral part of his 
**Objective Relativism.’’ But what is not admitted by Mr. Laf- 
ferty, and which, I contend, is entailed by the above, is that if the 
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above is granted (i.e., that perceptual qualities are causally sub- 
jective), there is no room left for the assertion that these qualities 
are nevertheless properties of the object (the cognoscendum).** 
For if, as Mr. Lafferty holds, perceptual qualities arise ultimately 
as a result of changes in the nervous system and the brain (if not 
also in the ‘‘mind’’), and since these changes are ultimately fac- 
tors which determine the nature of the produced perceptual quali- 
ties, then these perceptual qualities must exist in the brain (if not 
‘‘in’’ the ‘‘mind’’) as its property in the sense that they will exist 
only so long and far as the changes in the brain (and perhaps in 
the ‘‘mind’’), constituting the percipient event, exist. And they 
will be located where the percipient organism is located in space. 
This being the case, it is difficult to conceive how perceptual quali- 
ties can be properties of the cognoscendum, and therefore be lo- 
cated where the latter is located, unless, as Mr. Bertrand Russell 
puts it, the effect is to jump to the cause like a stretched rope when 
it snaps. However, even if it is possible to maintain, without con- 
tradiction, that perceptual qualities are causally subjective, and yet 
reject the view that they are attributively subjective, this will not 
be due to any saving quality in the view that all qualities, non- 
perceptual as well as perceptual ones, are relational. To reverse 
Mr. Lafferty’s own statement, an argument from relativism does 
not prove objectivism in any final sense. The point to note here is 
that the only condition under which it is logically possible to hold 
that perceptual qualities are properties of the object is when and 
if the Instrumental Causal Theory of Perception is assumed. But 
this is not what Mr. Lafferty holds, and, indeed, it cannot be con- 
sistently maintained on his grounds, since it would mean that in 
at least one case (and a very important one) causal action is a re- 
lation in which only one of the related terms determines the re- 
sulting qualities existentially and essentially. 

(3) Mr. Lafferty may reply, however, that there is no reason 
why perceptual qualities cannot be properties of the cognoscendum 
as well as of the brain (or even the ‘‘mind’’) of the percipient. 
If they are a property of the latter, they are also, by the same 
token, a property of the former. To show further that this can- 
not be the case, let us consider the example which Mr. Lafferty 
gives to illustrate his position, namely, that of acid etching metal. 
He says: ‘‘The etching is no less a property of the metal than it is 
of the acid, although, obviously, not in the identical way, for the 
etching is a transaction.’’’® The first point to note here is that 

18 Which, according to Mr. Lafferty’s view, is identical with the per- 


ceptual object. 
19 Loe. cit., p. 321. 
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when we say that the etching is no less a property of the acid than 
of the metal, what we can legitimately mean, according to what 
Mr. Lafferty says further on, is that acid will etch metal, or (after 
the transaction) that the acid has etched the metal. But the point 
is that when the etching has taken place, what we then mean by 
saying that the etching is a property of the metal is not simply 
that the acid has etched the metal ; we are referring to the actual per- 
ceptual qualities which appear as a result of the action of the acid 
on the metal, perceived to be located where the ‘‘metal’’ is located. 
This and the ‘‘etching’’ as a property of the acid *° are not only 
different, as Mr. Lafferty recognizes—this fact makes all the dif- 
ference in the world! For in the first place, in terms of percep- 
tion, no dualist would object to saying that a perceptual quality 
belongs to the cognoscendum in the same way as the ‘‘etching’”’ 
“*belongs’’ to the acid. But what the dualist would reject is the 
view that a perceptual quality belongs to the cognoscendum in the 
same way as the etching belongs to the metal. And what has to be 
shown in order to establish the thesis Mr. Lafferty presents is 
precisely that the ‘‘etching’’ belongs to the acid in exactly the 
same way as it belongs to the metal. In terms of the above anal- 
ysis, what the dualist means by saying that perceptual qualities 
are attributively subjective is that they are properties of the per- 
cipient organism in the latter sense, i.e., as the etching is a property 
of the metal, but that they are not a property of the cognoscendum 
in the same way, but only in the other sense we have distinguished. 
More precisely, to say, as Mr. Lafferty does, that the ‘‘etching is no 
less a property of the metal than it is of the acid’’ involves the 
use of the word ‘‘property’’ in two different senses, and does not 
show that perceptual qualities—extending the view illustrated by 
the example of the acid and the metal to them—are attributively 
objective. The dualist recognizes that perceptual qualities ‘‘be- 
long’’ to the object in asserting that perceptual qualities are episte- 
mologically objective, that they enable us to have some knowledge 
of the nature of the cognoscendum. As for the fact that metal 
will not etch wax, what corresponds to this, in terms of perception, 
is that only certain stimuli, and not others, are capable of pro- 
ducing perception and of generating perceptual qualities, such as 

20 It is true that as a result of the transaction between acid and metal 
the acid itself changes in perceptual qualities, and that these qualities are a 
property of the acid in the same sense in which the perceptual qualities of 
the metal (the ‘‘etching’’) are a property of the metal. But these qualities 
themselves stand to the metal in the same logical relation as the ‘‘etching,’’ 
or rather, the metal-as-etched, stands to the acid. These are properties of 


the metal in the sense that the metal will produce such qualities in an acid 
if the two are brought together under certain conditions. 
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light rays in the case of visual perception—sense-organs and 
light rays being what they are. 

(4) Even if the effect of a causal transaction is considered to 
be a property of the transacting parties in exactly the same way, 
still it does not follow that perceptual qualities are properties of 
the cognoscendum. The object from which the causal chain is 
assumed to have started is considerably removed from the final 
‘‘transaction.’’ The causal action on the percipient organism re- 
sulting in perception occurs as a result of the stimulation of the 
retina by light rays (in the case of visual perception) and not by 
the direct action of the object itself, although the light rays may be 
thought of as being partly affected by the nature of the object. 
The object itself is only the termmus a quo of the causal chain 
terminating in the percipient event.** Hence the object is not in 
any way affected by the causal action. Therefore, unless we are 
to say that what we perceive is a ‘‘modification’’ of the light rays 
impinging on the retina,”* there is no escape from the position 
that what we perceive as a result of the percipient event is a 
modification of the cortical matter of the brain, or perhaps the 
‘‘mind’’—at any rate, the percipient organism, where the causal 
chain terminates—unless, of course, we hold the Instrumental 
Theory of Perception. However, as we have said before, this view 
would be untenable on Mr. Lafferty’s grounds, since the Instru- 
mental Theory involves the view that perceptual qualities are not 
relative to the percipient organism. 

Let us look at the matter in another way. If Mr. Lafferty’s 
view, that causal action is a transaction in which the effect is a 
property of both terms of the transaction, is to validate the view 
that perceptual qualities are a property of the object (although 
they are relative to the percipient), then in any causal chain, say 
A-B-C-D-E, the qualities arising at the end of the causal trans- 
action must belong not only to the last term, in this case E, and 
to the penultimate term, here D, but also to every other term in the 
chain (C, B, A). And this will be true whatever the number of 
terms in the chain may be. For let us assume that A acts on B. 
As a result, A is changed to A, and B to B,. Let us call the quali- 
ties in A and B, resulting from the transaction, a and b respec- 
tively. B, now acts upon C, resulting in B, and C, and the new 
qualities b, and c, respectively. Similarly, C, acts on D, resulting 


21The above account applies, mutatis mutandis, to all other forms of 
perception, tactual, auditory, etc. 

22 Even that would not be justified on the basis of the causal theory 
of perception, since the light rays themselves are also not the direct cause of 
the generation of perceptual qualities. 
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in ©, and D, and the qualities c, and d, respectively. Similarly 
D, acts upon E, resulting in D, and E, and the qualities d, and e, 


respectively. The whole thing can be represented diagrammati- 
cally as below: 


Bicay. Crvey. Dian, Evcey 


ARSS 


It is seen that if _— e are to en to : they must be- 
long to B and C, since all these terms stand in the same logical 
relation to e as A does (i.e., all are indirect causes of A). There 
is no good reason why e should belong to A and not also to B and 
C. And e will be a property of D, since the latter is one of its 
direct causes. If this is the case, however, two consequences are 
immediately seen: (a) if we conceive the universe as a network of 
causal chains, every quality arising in any causal transaction will 
be a property of all the antecedent terms extending backwards to 
the beginning of time; (b) since the above theory is relevant to our 
discussion only if we regard every such generated quality as a 
property in the same way of every causal term it belongs to, an 
indefinite number of numerically distinct objects will share in nu- 
merically the same quality or qualities. Both consequences are, 
to say the least, difficult to accept. In terms of perception, vis- 
ually perceived qualites will be a property of the cortex, the optic 
nerve, the retina, the light rays, the air, as well as the object (cog- 
noscendum)—leaving aside the source of the light, whether a lamp, 
the sun, or some other luminous body, and not counting all the 
media through which the light rays may have passed and by which 
they may have been affected! 

But what is more important, the view that causation is a trans- 
action in which the generated qualities belong to both the trans- 
acting terms (assuming for the sake of simplicity that they are 
only two) goes not as a matter of fact entail the position that in a 
causal chain the qualities arising at the end of the chain belong to 
the first term, even if we consider them to be a property in the same 
way of the ultimate and penultimate terms. The same thing ap- 
plies to the other qualities arising in the other stages of the 
transaction as a whole. To show this clearly, let us take the first 
three terms of the chain we considered on the previous page, 
namely A-B-C. Qualities c, which arise at the end of the chain 
A-B-C, are ex hypothesi a property of both C and B,; similarly 
qualities b are a property of both B and A. Now B, is B after it 
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has entered into a transaction with A, i.e., B with the new qualities 
b. Hence c and b are properties of B (assuming that qualities b 
remain intact when B (B,) enters into the transaction with C). 
But B is numerically distinct from A and differs from it in quali- 
ties except in regard to b, which are common to both B and A. 
Qualities c, which B shares with C, arise after B enters into a 
transaction with C, and have nothing to do with A. A, as a causal 
factor, is not in any way involved in the transaction between B 
(B,) and C. Thus there is no way in which we can conceive c 
to be a property of A. 

(5) There is a distinction which it is important to observe 
in regard to the so-called ‘‘relativity’’ of perceptual qualities. 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that perceptual qualities are 
‘‘relative,’’ it should be noted that this relativity applies to quali- 
ties only in the sense that they are causally conditioned by certain 
objects, the terms of the transaction from which they arise. But 
insofar as they are considered as entities, they are as ‘‘absolute’’ 
as any entity in the universe, qua existing, and are perceived to 
occupy specific regions of space, relatively to the percipient and 
other objects. Keeping this in mind, it is seen that they cannot be 
a property of both the percipient and the cognoscendum, since 
that would mean that they are located both where the cognoscendum 
is located (which, in accordance with Mr. Lafferty’s view, will be 
perceptual space) and also where the percipient is located as a 
perceptual object ** (also in perceptual space). And they cannot 
be where the cognoscendum is located, if our foregoing arguments 
are valid. 

(6) No dualist need deny that other conditions besides the 
‘‘object’’ and the ‘‘subject’’ condition what is perceived. The 
‘‘exclusive subject-object polarity’? which Mr. Lafferty speaks of 
is by no means the only, or even the generally accepted form of 
dualism. What is more important, recognition of the role of en- 
vironmental conditions does not affect the dualist’s position in any 
significant way. I suggest that philosophers (at least some philos- 
ophers) have been bothered by the effects of the environmental con- 
ditions, not primarily because of any predisposition on their part 
toward a simple subject-object dualism of absolute objects,** but 
because, assuming the causal theory of perception, such a situation 
seems to entail epistemological dualism, the bifurcation of nature 


23 Since on Mr. Lafferty’s view there will be no distinction between the 
percipient as a perceptual object existing in perceived or perceptual space, 
and the percipient as a physical object existing in physical space or space- 
time, a space numerically distinct from perceptual space. 

24 Which Mr. Lafferty thinks is the reason. 
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into two numerically distinct orders. In the case of the ‘‘bent 
stick,’’ mentioned by Mr. Lafferty, the dualist is driven by his logic 
to hold that at least one of the appearances, i.e., either the ap- 
pearance of the stick as bent, or its appearance as straight (tac- 
tually perceived), is not a property (in the ordinary straightfor- 
ward sense) of the object (cognoscendum), because otherwise he 
will be forced (so he reasons) to hold that contrary qualities can 
inhere in the same object at the same time in the same sense. For he 
starts from the common-sense assumption that the bent stick and the 
straight stick are numerically identical, since they are perceived 
(or rather, since some of their parts are perceived) in the same 
region of space, and since he assumes that no change could have 
taken place in the (straight) stick simply as a result of being im- 
mersed in water. In other words, he shows that if the stick is 
conceived as an absolute object, the result is ‘‘apparent multiple 
inherence.’’ And in order to avoid this, he rejects in effect the 
absolutist conception of perceptual qualities, making qualities rel- 
ative to (i.e., conditioned by) the percipient event.”> Logically, his 
argument is a reductio ad absurdum: assume that objects are ab- 
solute and you violate the law of contradiction. Hence objects 


25It might be objected here that the dualist rejects more than’ what his 
logic entitles him to reject. That is, his argument entails (validly) the re- 
jection of the absolutist conception of perceptual qualities, or it shows that 
perceptual qualities are relative; but it does not show what they are relative 
to. We have no right to consider them relative to the percipient. To put the 
objection in another form, it might be said that if the dualist had assumed 
that perceptual qualities are relative to the surrounding conditions, he will 
not have needed to assume that they are relative to the percipient himself. 
Or it might be said that even if we consider the percipient as a causal factor 
conditioning perceptual qualities, we should distinguish between the percip- 
ient’s role in conditioning the qualities existentially, and his role in per- 
ceiving them. Thus the sensory, neural, cerebral, and mental make-up of the 
percipient seems to be involved in the second role of the percipient but not in 
the first role. Their relativity to surrounding conditions alone would ade- 
quately explain their variation. 

Perhaps the point will be further clarified if we put the objection in still 
another form. It may be stated as follows: the reason why the Generative 
Causal Theory of Perception appears to be at all a plausible explanation of 
the mechanism of perception is because the relativity of perceptual qualities 
is assumed to raise difficulties for an objectivist conception of these qualities, 
which itself results from the assumption that objective qualities are absolute. 
This may be what Mr. Lafferty himself has in mind in maintaining that ‘‘sub- 
jectivism’’ is a consequence of the doctrine of the absolute object. It is 
sufficient to note here, however, that this objection cannot be consistently 
made by one holding Mr. Lafferty’s view, since the Generative Causal Theory 
of Perception is an essential part of that view. It can be raised only by a 
person who holds that perception is unlike other causal transactions in nature, 
that although perceptual qualities may be relative to other qualities and events, 
they are not relative to the percipient event and the percipient organism. 
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cannot be absolute. In other words, they must be conditioned by 
the surrounding conditions and the percipient himself. 

(7) Mr. Lafferty seems to hold that the fact that the camera 
gets the ‘‘same’’ effect of bentness as a man looking at a ‘“‘bent 
stick’’ proves the existential objectivity of what is perceived. 
But this does not seem to me to follow necessarily. To begin with, 
the camera is constructed along the lines of the human eye, and the 
photographic plate is the counterpart of the human retina. And 
then, the photograph itself has to be perceived. According to 
physics, when anything is (visually) perceived, an inverted image 
is formed on the retina. The same happens when the photograph 
is perceived. Thus the pattern on the photograph is not altered. 
Hence, any changes in the nervous impulse which may result from 
its transmission to the optic nerve and from it to the brain, in the 
case of the perception of the photograph, will occur, equally, and 
in the same way, when the ‘‘bent stick’”’ is perceived. And so 
what is perceived in the photograph will be similar in pattern to 
what is perceived when the ‘‘bent stick’’ is looked at even if the 
photograph is subjective. On the other hand, the phenomenon 
discussed above is equally consistent with the view that what is 
perceived is attributively objective, ie., with both Epistemological 
Monism or Realism, and Objective Relativism. 

Further, in what way does the fact that the camera gets the 
same’’ effect prove that what is perceived is objective? What 
it might (with some plausibility) be thought to prove is that per- 
ceptual qualities are physical and not mental—which is what Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, for instance, takes it to prove. Still, if the 
doctrine of the relativity of perceptual qualities is assumed, the 
perceived ‘‘effect’’ on the photographie plate will be on the same 
metaphysical footing as any other perceived quality, and will be 
as ‘‘objective’’ or as ‘‘subjective’’ as it. Of course the photo- 
graphic effect is ‘‘in’’ the perceived photograph. But again, 
that does not define the existential status of the perceived photo- 
graph. The crucial point is whether or not an effect can be ‘‘in’”’ 
the remote relatum in the same way as it is ‘‘in’’ the proximate 
relatum. And that cannot be determined one way or the other 
from the fact that the camera gets the ‘‘same’’ effect as a percipient. 

Moreover, it does'not follow that if we consider the (perceptual) 
camera to be subjective, what we call ‘‘photographing’’ becomes 
an illusion, as Mr. Lafferty believes, so long as it is held, as by the 
dualist, that the perceptual camera and the perceptual ‘‘photo- 
graphing’’** are effects of a physical ‘‘camera’’ which operates 


6é 


26 The series of perceptual qualities arising in relation to what we call 
the act of photographing. 
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in accordance with the laws of physics. Hence physical processes, 
including refraction of light rays, are not thereby subjectivized.** 

(8) Mr. Lafferty seems to me to be paying undue attention to 
the way in which the ordinary man treats perceptual qualities— 
i.e., to whether he treats them as a property of objects or of our 
sense-organs or what not. All this seems to me to be irrelevant 
to the issue as to what is the existential status of perceptual quali- 
ties. What the philosopher’s wife (in Mr. Lafferty’s example) 
assumes when she proposes to change the color of the room by 
changing the paint and wall paper is that color is a relational 
quality, changes in which can be brought about by alternative ways 
involving the conditioning terms (although, presumably, she does 
not reason in such abstract terms!). Still, there is no real issue 
between her view and her husband’s, when he contemplates being 
operated on—in his sense-organs—to bring about the desired change 
in color (he is merely thinking of changing one of the other con- 
ditioning terms!), although he goes about the matter in an im- 
practical way, characteristic, perhaps, of the philosopher! 

(9) Mr. Lafferty applies to perception Mill’s methods of treat- 
ing certain factdrs as constant or of holding them constant and 
attributing variations in perceived qualities to the varying causal 
factor or factors. This is perfectly legitimate so far as we are 
concerned with discovering the cause or causes of certain perceived 
changes—assuming that we accept the view that perceptual quali- 
ties are relative to other objects. But these methods do not settle 
the question of the existential status of the perceived qualities, in 
relation to the existential status of the cognoscendum and the per- 
cipient organism. The differences observed in any given case 
cannot, as qualities, be attributed to the variables, except in the 
sense that the differences are considered’ to be caused by them. 
In other words, these qualities can be considered a ‘‘property’’ 
of the variable or variables only in what we spoke of as the second 
sense of ‘‘property.’’ In terms of traditional language, the dif- 
ferences ‘‘exist’’ in the variable or variables as ‘‘tertiary qualities.’’ 
And the dualist does accept this. This is precisely why the dualist 
considers these qualities to be epistemologically objective. The 
actual differences are of course attributed by him to the perceptual 
object. But the perceptual object itself is considered to be nu- 
merically distinct from the cognoscendum, the causal object, for 
reasons some of which we have already mentioned. 

27 Of course, if dualism ultimately makes the so-called physical processes 
of which the physical sciences speak, subjective, it undermines itself. But this 
does not follow simply from the attribution of subjectivity to ‘‘bent sticks’’ 


or cameras, as individual cases. And Mr. Lafferty does not show that such a 
reductio ad absurdum does as a matter of fact result from dualism. 
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(10) Discussing the so-called ‘‘normal’’ conditions of percep- 
tion Mr. Lafferty says: ‘‘The exigencies of life provide us with 
‘normal’ conditions, which in turn provide us with ‘constants,’ for 
the time being, at least. That is to say, our eyes and other sensory 
apparatus are typically with us; they are constants. So, too, are 
the conditions under which things are perceived; which is to say, 
there are ordinary or usual conditions. Under these circum- 
stances, differences in colors are quite legitimately referred to dif- 
ferences in passing objects, and are, therefore, properties of ob- 
jects, even though in a relative sense.’’** In reply to this it 
may be said that whatever the conditions may be, whether ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ or not ‘‘normal,’’ and whatever factors may be constant, the 
question of the existential status of the perceived qualities still 
remains. It is true that in the cases described in the above quota- 
tion the ‘‘differences’’ should be referred to passing objects. But 
to which or to what passing objects? As actual qualities, these 
‘*differences’’ are of course properties of the perceived object— 
and the dualist would be the first to say so. But in another sense, 
i.e., in the sense of the cause of these ‘‘differences,’’ or in the sense 
of ‘‘tertiary qualities,’’** they cannot be attributed to the per- 
ceived object. In other words, these ‘‘differences’’ will be prop- 
erties of the perceived object, but the dualist would deny that 
they are in the same way properties of the object whose transaction 
with the percipient organism resulted in these qualities. And 
we have already seen why this is the case. Looked at from another 
angle, my criticism of Mr. Lafferty’s account of the matter is that it 
does not take into consideration the metaphysical implications of the 
causal action resulting in these qualities. 

(11) Summing up his position, Mr. Lafferty says that ‘‘The 
crucial point respecting subjectivism, as stated in terms of this 
paper, is this: if we were to hold constant the observers and the 
conditions of observation, then there would be no difference what- 
ever corresponding to objects in respect to values.’’*®° Applying 
the above statement to perceptual qualities, to which they are also 
meant to apply, what this presumably means is that perceived 
differences between objects are due entirely to differences in ob- 
servers and in the conditions of observation, and not to differences 
in objects. Mr. Lafferty says further that it is possible that some 
subjectivist might hold this view. However, it seems to me that 
no consistent dualist would hold such a view, since for the dualist 
perceived qualities are existentially dependent on the qualities of 

28 Loe. cit., p. 324. 


29 Or in the second sense of ‘‘ property.’ 
80 Loc. cit., p. 328. Italies as in original. 
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the cognoscendum as well as on the qualities of the observer and 
the environing conditions. And if the cognoscenda involved in the 
causal transaction resulting in the generation of perceptual quali- 
ties are qualitatively different in each case, the perceptual qualities 
perceived will be similarly different. Hence the dualist would 
not reason that if no differences are perceived what is perceived 
must be subjective, since objects are changing and there is no cor- 
responding change in the perceived qualities. For although he 
would agree with Mr. Lafferty that there will be differences in per- 
ceptual qualities corresponding to differences in objects (cognos- 
cenda), he would not be led thereby to reject dualism, because, as 
we have said before, the view that perceptual qualities are functions 
of cognoscenda is a part of the view that perceptual qualities are 
relative. And even if we mean by ‘‘varying objects’’ placed be- 
fore percipients perceptual objects*! and not so-called scientific 
objects (which the dualist considers to be existentially and causally 
independent of the percipient organism), still, the dualist’s posi- 
tion will not be affected, since the dualist recognizes that per- 
ceptual objects are perceived as they are, and if any of them 
changes, then, ex hypothesi, these changes will be perceived. 

To sum up: if the foregoing criticisms against Mr. Lafferty’s 
view are valid, it is seen that the conception that all qualities, per- 
ceptual or other, are relative (and therefore the rejection of the 


doctrine of the absolute object), does not in any way invalidate 
epistemological dualism. 


Haic KHATCHADOURIAN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


BEIRUT, LEBANON 


NATURAL AND NON-NATURAL QUALITIES 


MONG the many theoretical distinctions discussed by contem- 
porary philosophers, there is one which has come to occupy 

a place of considerable importance in the discussion of ethical con- 
cepts and judgments, and yet which, I submit, has not been satis- 
factorily drawn, even by those who commonly use it. The dis- 
tinction to which I refer is that frequently made between what are 
ealled ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-natural’’ qualities. I propose, in this 
paper, to examine this distinction, for three reasons: first, because 
although the distinction is a crucial one for some important ethical 


81 Which is what Mr. Lafferty means by ‘‘objects,’’ since for him there 


is no distinction between the perceptual object and the cognoscendum or sci- 
entific object. 
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views, I know of no place in which the attempts made to draw it 
have received thorough critical attention ; second, because it is likely 
that the lack of clearness concerning the criteria by which the 
non-natural qualities are supposed to be distinguished from the 
natural ones has been the cause of some confusion in discussions 
of ethical theory; and third, because this uncertainty may be a 
factor of some importance in creating the disagreements between 
intuitionist and naturalistic ethical philosophers—disagreements 
which appear to be extremely difficult to resolve. 

To my knowledge, this distinction was first introduced, in the 
sense in which it is now used, by G. E. Moore, in Principia Ethica.* 
He first mentions it in connection with the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy,’’ 
which was given this name not because of the kind of mistake that 
it was supposed to be, but because of the peculiar connection in 
which, it was claimed, it was detected.?, This supposed fallacy, or 
mistake, has been discussed thoroughly and profoundly by others. 
But the distinction which caused Moore to believe that that ‘‘ mis- 
take’’ deserved the name he gave it has not been so carefully treated. 
In fact, so far as I know, this frequently used distinction has 
never been given a clear and satisfactory statement. 


I 


The presentation of a precise account of the distinction between 
‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-natural’’ qualities is a task with which Moore 
has wrestled for almost half a century, without any real success. 
His efforts to provide such an account have undergone a develop- 
ment in three stages, of which I shall try to give some account. 

The First Stage In Principia Ethica Moore made his first at- 


tempt to clarify the terms ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-natural.’’ He 
wrote: 


By ‘‘nature’’ then I do mean and have meant that which is the subject matter 
of the natural sciences and also of psychology. It may be said to include 
all that has existed, does exist, or will exist in time. 

This criterion of the natural required some elaboration when the 
entities to be classified were not objects, but the properties of ob- 
jects, since non-natural properties, such as goodness, may certainly 
be predicated of natural objects. To determine whether a prop- 
erty is natural one must ask: can we imagine the property as ex- 
isting by itself in time? If we can, it is a natural property; if 
we cannot, it is not so. The natural properties of objects, said 
Moore, ‘‘seem to me to be independent of the existence of those 


1G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, Cambridge University Press, 1903. 
2 Tbid., p. 13. 


3 Ibid., pp. 40, 41. 
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objects. They are, in fact, rather parts of which the object is made 
up than mere predicates which attach to it.’’ This was all, in 
Principia Ethica, that Moore had to say about the matter. 

This attempt to clarify the distinction is most inadequate, and 
Professor C. D. Broad has forcibly shown that if the distinction 
is to be maintained, something better must be given in its defense.* 
Broad’s contention is that, on the basis of the criterion presented 
in Principia Ethica, all properties turn out to be non-natural prop- 
erties, and no properties could be natural. Broad gives as his 
example the brownness and roundness of a penny, and maintains 
that: (1) the penny is not a whole of which brownness and roundness 
are parts, and (2) neither the brownness nor roundness of a 
penny could exist in time all by itself. Broad concludes that if 
one accepted Moore’s account in Principia Ethica, brownness, 
roundness, and all properties like these would have to be considered 
non-natural. Yet for Moore, as for all those who wish to use this 
distinction, these are surely natural properties. Moore later con- 


ceded that this first attempt to draw the distinction was a complete 
failure. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Broad as to this. I not only don’t believe that such 
properties could exist in time by themselves; I feel perfectly sure that they 
could not. This suggestion which I made in Principia seems to me now to be 
utterly silly and preposterous.5 


The Second Stage.© The next step in the development of 
Moore’s thought on this subject centers about a most obscure and 
difficult essay of his entitled ‘‘The Conception of Intrinsic Value.’* 
In this essay Moore attempts to distinguish between properties 
which are: (a) subjective; (b) objective, but not intrinsic; and 
(ce) intrinsic, and therefore necessarily objective. He further at- 
tempts to distinguish between two different classes of intrinsic 
properties; and this last distinction, Moore later agrees, corre- 
sponds roughly to the distinction he intended to make in Principia 
between natural and non-natural properties. However, the latter 
distinction, as presented in this paper, is not only vaguely ex- 
pressed, as Moore later admits,’ but is moreover quite confused, 
for at least two different reasons: first because it depends upon an 

4**Ts ‘Goodness’ a Name of a Simple Non-natural Quality?’’ Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, 1934. This paper was incorporated by Broad, 
‘‘with some additions and modification,’’ into his article ‘‘Certain Features 


in Moore’s Ethical Doctrines,’’ in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. by P. A. 
Schilpp, Chicago, 1942. 

5“*A Reply to My Crities,’’ Schilpp, op. cit., p. 581. 

6G. E. Moore, ‘‘ The Conception of Intrinsie Value,’’ in his Philosophical 
Studies, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1922, pp. 253-275. 

7 Schilpp, op. cit., p. 582. 
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underlying distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic properties 

which is itself quite imprecise ; and second because Moore commits, 

throughout the essay, a terminological ineptitude which renders 
the whole virtually incomprehensible. 

(1) The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic properties ® 
is a necessary preliminary to any account of the distinction be- 
tween natural and non-natural properties for Moore, because, in 
both the second and third stages of his thought on this subject, 
non-natural qualities are defined as a sub-class of intrinsic prop- 
erties. Now, to say of any property that it is intrinsic, Moore 
holds, means merely that ‘‘the question whether a thing possesses 
it, and to what degree it possesses it, depends solely on the intrinsic 
nature of the thing in question.’’® But what does it mean to say 
of a property that it ‘‘depends on the intrinsic nature of the 
thing’? Moore admits that he cannot define this exactly, but 
holds that he intends by it at least two different things. Consider 
the case of a thing, X, of which we wish to say that it is good. To 
say that the goodness of X depends on the intrinsic. nature of X 
means : 

(a) It is impossible for that same X to possess that goodness at one time, 
or in one set of circumstances, and not to possess it at another; and like- 
wise that it is impossible for X to possess a given degree of goodness at 
one time, or in one set of circumstances, and to possess it in a different 
degree at other times, or in other circumstances. 

(b) Anything exactly like X must, at all times, and under all circumstances, 
possess goodness in exactly the same degree. Put negatively, this means 
that of two things of the same intrinsic natures, it is impossible that 
one should possess a certain degree of goodness, and the other should not. 
(2) But after having distinguished intrinsic and extrinsic 

properties in this way, Moore proceeds to use the expression ‘‘in- 

trinsic property’’ in such a way that there is no contradiction in 
saying of something that it is a ‘‘property’’ and is ‘‘intrinsic”’ 
and yet is not an ‘‘intrinsic property.’’ This Moore later calls 

‘fan exceedingly awkward piece of terminology.’’ I should eall 

it a mistake. This mistake led to the following situation. What 

is a property, but not an intrinsic property, would ordinarily be 
inferred to be not intrinsic. And in this way Broad, in his criti- 
cism of this essay, concluded that since ‘‘good,’’ the property at 
issue, is a property, but not an intrinsic property (as Moore was 
using the expression), it could not be, for Moore, ‘‘intrinsic.’’ 

But this conclusion was in fact false—though Broad’s inference 

seems reasonable enough—because of Moore’s peculiar use of these 

expressions. In the light of this confusing terminology it is readily 


8 Philosophical Studies, pp. 259-268. 
9 Ibid., p. 260. 
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understandable that Broad, in his criticism, should find this ac- 
count of the distinction between natural and non-natural qualities 
quite unsatisfactory. 

In addition to the confusions thus far encountered, there is yet 
another, arising from the fact that, when Moore comes at last in 
this essay to the important distinction in question, he renders it in 
two ways, which, though proposed as equivalent, are not so. The 
non-equivalence of these proposals, however, can be more fully 
understood in the light of the third stage of the development of 
Moore’s views on non-natural qualities. 

The Third Stage.*° In his amended and to my knowledge final 
statement of the natural-non-natural distinction, Moore makes im- 
portant use of the foregoing distinction between intrinsic and 
extrinsic properties, but in.such a way as to avoid the confusions 
of the second stage. The question now is: what, precisely, is the 
difference between natural intrinsic properties, and intrinsic prop- 
erties which are not natural? If this question can be answered 
satisfactorily the entire distinction between natural and non-nat- 
ural qualities will emerge clearly, because, for Moore, all extrinsic 
properties must be natural properties. And since the extrinsic- 
intrinsic distinction is also an exhaustive classification of properties, 
there can be no non-natural properties which are not intrinsic. 
That is to say, the class of all non-natural properties constitutes 
a sub-class of the intrinsic properties. 

But now we come to the central problem. What are the dif- 
ferentiae which mark out this peculiar sub-class of intrinsic prop- 
erties? Moore finally concludes that the natural intrinsic prop- 
erties are those which ‘‘seem to describe the intrinsic nature of 
what possesses them in a sense in which predicates of value never 
do.’’?4 There is, Moore suggests, some sense of the word ‘‘de- 
seribe’’ such that if we attribute to X a non-natural intrinsic prop- 
erty, we are not describing it at all, while if we attribute to X a 
natural intrinsic property, we are describing it, at least to some 
extent, though that may be a very vague and incomplete descrip- 
tion. Natural properties, then, comprise all extrinsic properties, 
and all intrinsic properties which describe, to some extent, the in- 
trinsic nature of the thing to which they are attributed. Non- 
natural properties comprise all other intrinsic properties, that is, 
those which do not describe at all. This account of the natural- 
non-natural distinction, Moore says, ‘‘may possibly be true.’’ }” 


10 Schilpp, op. cit., pp. 590-592. 
11 Ibid. 


12Schilpp, p. 591. At this point in his essay Moore resolves the dif- 
ficulty which had arisen as a consequence of his double statement of this 
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The notion of non-natural properties, as Moore has character- 
ized them, may then be seen to have two aspects, one of which is 
positive, the other negative. The positive aspect is that any non- 
natural property must depend solely on the intrinsic nature of the 
thing in question. The negative aspect is that this non-natural 
property must contribute nothing at all toward the description of 
the intrinsic nature of the thing in question. 

So strong are these requirements that one may reasonably 
doubt whether any properties which actually meet them are ever 
to be found. Consider the following example. Suppose a man, 
at some time in the course of his life, experiences a genuinely 
benevolent feeling towards his neighbor. Moore would hold, I 
would suppose, that this feeling is intrinsically good, and that 
this goodness which we attribute to the feeling is a non-natural 
property. If this were so, the following things would have to be 
true, as I understand Moore’s account. 

(1) The goodness would have to depend solely on the intrinsic 
nature of the feeling, and under no conceivable set of circumstances 
could that feeling have any different degree of goodness than that 
which it now has. Likewise, any feeling which is exactly that of 
the man in question could not possibly have any different degree of 
goodness, no matter what the circumstances. 

(2) On the other hand, to attribute goodness to this feeling must 
not contribute towards the description of its intrinsic nature in 
any way. To say that the feeling is one of benevolence, or that it 
is part of the experience of this man, and so forth, helps to describe 
the feeling. But to say that the feeling is morally good does not 
distinction in the paper.on intrinsic value. In that paper he had put the 
matter in the following two entirely different ways: (a) ‘‘Properties which 
are intrinsic properties, but not natural ones, are distinguished from natural 
intrinsic properties, by the fact that, in ascribing a property of the former 
kind to a thing, you are not describing it at all, whereas, in ascribing a prop- 
erty of the latter kind to a thing, you are always describing it, to some 
extent’’; (b) Non-natural intrinsic properties are distinguished from natural 
intrinsic properties ‘‘by the fact that the former need not be mentioned in a 
complete description of a thing which possesses them, whereas the latter must 
be.’’ In his latest discussion of the matter, Moore says that he had presented 
both statements as equivalent only because he had himself confused them at 
the time; and he now holds that the second of these statements is ‘‘ certainly 
false.’’? It is false because while it is the case that non-natural properties 
need not be mentioned in a complete description of a thing which possesses 
them, it is not the case that all the natural properties of a thing must be 
mentioned in its complete description. If, Moore says, one sees a round 
scarlet patch in his visual field, it must also be a red patch—but one does 
not need to mention the redness in order to give a complete description of the 


experience. The second statement of the distinction is therefore ‘‘ certainly 
untenable.’’ 
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do so. It would follow that one who had no conception of the 
goodness or badness of things might describe this feeling perfectly, 
and if someone else were later to say also that the feeling was a 
good one, he would not be adding anything at all to the description. 

I submit that these conditions are not met in the case in ques- 
tion, and I seriously doubt if there is any common use of ethical 
predicates, which Moore would claim are non-natural, in which 
these conditions would be met. 

The difficulty here, as Moore himself readily admits, is that it 
is very hard to say what sense of the word ‘‘describe’’ is being 
used when one says that natural intrinsic properties describe that 
to which they are attributed, while non-natural intrinsic prop- 
erties never describe at all. Moore says that to make this account 
of the distinction clear it would be necessary to specify the sense of 
the term ‘‘describe’’ which he believes he is using, and which he 
believes is some familiar sense of that word. But, unfortunately, he 
admits that he is not able to do this. He does think it possible, 
however, that some such solution to this problem may be found. 
Perhaps this is so; but until that time, very little progress has 
been made. Until, that is, Moore, or someone else, can say in what 
exact sense natural properties describe and non-natural properties 
do not, the distinction between them, upon which so much of the 
analysis of ethical intuitionism rests, remains as unclear and as 
unsatisfactory as ever. 


II 


The only other serious attempt which I know of to draw this 
distinction clearly has been made by Professor Broad,* who, 
along with Professor Moore, has had some considerable stake in 
the satisfactory explication of the notion of non-natural qualities. 
These two philosophers have not always been in agreement on the 
analyses which have been presented, but there seems to be no 
fundamental conflict between them; and it would appear—though 
one may easily be mistaken in this—that there is general agreement 
between them on the extension, if not the intension of the terms. 
Moore, Broad says, attempted to draw the distinction on logical 
grounds, as one which is to be made because of the differences 
which the two kinds of properties actually exhibit. Now he, Broad, 
will attempt to draw the distinction on epistemological, as distinct 
from logical or ontological grounds. Properties will be called nat- 
ural or non-natural not because of their own peculiarities, but 
because of the ways in which we get to know them. He suggests 
the following criteria. Natural properties are those which either: 


13 Schilpp, op. cit., pp. 62-67. 
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(a) we become aware of by way of the senses, or through intro- 
spection ; or (b) are definable wholly in terms of properties known 
in these ways, together with the notions of cause and substance. 
Non-natural properties would then be described in negative terms, 
derived from this characterization of the natural properties. So 
a property will be non-natural if: (a) no one could become aware 
of it through the senses or by introspection; and (b) it is not de- 
finable in terms of characteristics known in these ways, together 
with the notions of cause and substance. 

This is all that Broad has to say about the distinction as such, 
and though he goes on to comment on its applications, he offers 
nothing in defense of the particular criteria which he has sug- 
gested for distinguishing non-natural properties from natural ones. 
This seems at first to be quite understandable, since he has pre- 
sented this account of the distinction as a proposal, which seems 
to indicate that natural properties are given this epistemological 
characterization by stipulation, and that, therefore, to say of non- 
natural properties that they are not known by sense or introspec- 
tion is to assert an analytic proposition. If this is so, there is no 
need for Broad to support, with empirical facts, the distinction 
he has drawn. 

But, on the other hand, his further comments on the applica- 
tions of this distinction clearly show that he has not meant to de- 
fine natural and non-natural properties, but to describe them. He 
is careful always to refer to what he has given as a description, and 
never as a definition. This would seem to indicate that, in draw- 
ing the distinction as he has, he is asserting something not merely 
about the relations of various concepts, but about actual properties 
in the external world as well. When Broad says that non-natural 
properties are those known neither by sense nor by introspection, 
he seems to be intending to describe certain actual characteristics 
of the situations within which these properties occur. 

Broad’s exact words, at the beginning of the passage in which 
the distinction is drawn, are, ‘‘I propose to describe a ‘natural 
characteristic’. . . .”’’* But we cannot allow him to have it both 
ways. If the epistemological distinction he suggests is really a 
proposal about how the terms ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-natural’’ are 
to be used with respect to properties, then his characterization of 
non-natural properties will be analytic, and nothing of an empi- 
rical nature need be brought to its defense. But in this case he 
can hardly be said to be describing these kinds of properties. If, 
on the other hand, he really means these to be descriptions of these 
kinds of properties, he is not merely making a proposal, and some- 

14 Jbid., p. 62. Italies mine. 
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thing more concerning the accuracy of these descriptions must be 
presented, if they are to be accepted. The question is, does Broad 
really mean these remarks about natural and non-natural prop- 
erties to be proposals, and analytic, or does he intend them as 
genuine descriptions, and synthetic ? 

I am not sure of the correct answer to this question, but I can 
suggest what I think Broad might have intended concerniug this 
matter. I think he would want to say that if any property were 
known through the senses or by introspection, it could not be 
non-natural, and that if any property truly were non-natural, 
it could not be discovered in those ‘‘natural’’ ways. I think, 
therefore, that in asserting these epistemological characteristics 
of natural and non-natural properties, he means to be asserting 
analytic propositions. A non-natural property discovered in nat- 
ural ways he would, I suppose, reject as a logical impossibility, and 
not merely as a counter-instance to an empirical generalization. 
At the same time, however, Broad does not want to give to these 
analytic propositions the name of definition, because they do not 
present all, and perhaps not even the most important, of the es- 
sential characteristics of natural and non-natural properties. 
What is peculiar about non-natural properties is not merely, 
Broad might say, that they are got in certain ways, but other 
things, which neither he, nor Moore, nor anyone else seems to 
be able to put in words. Because he has not, in this sense, de- 
fined these characteristics, he is very careful to call what he has 
given ‘‘descriptions.’’ The case, I take it, is something like the 
following situation in geometry. Suppose that one grasped what 
was meant by saying that two straight lines on the same plane 
were parallel, but that he could not formulate the notion of ‘‘being 
parallel’’ in words. Suppose also that the same person grasped 
and was able to express the fact that if a straight line is drawn 
intersecting two parallel lines, the alternate interior angles would 
necessarily be equal. This, he might say, is a ‘‘description’’ of 
parallel lines, but not a ‘‘definition’’ of them. It is in this sense, 
I suppose, that when Broad says non-natural properties are not 
discovered through sense or introspection, this is analytic, and yet a 
description, and not a definition. 

Now, having drawn the distinction in this way, Broad comes 
to the question: are there any properties which fit his description 
of non-natural ones? Of course he, like Moore, holds that there 
are, and that ethical predicates, like good, or fitting, are the im- 
portant, and perhaps the only members of this class. But Broad’s 
claim that good, for example, is a non-natural property, seems 
quite plausible, at the outset, simply because he has told us that 
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what has come before constituted a description of non-natural 
qualities, and one does not ordinarily say that he describes an 
empty class. The way in which the matter has been introduced, 
as when he says, ‘‘I propose to describe a ‘natural character- 
istic’ . . . ,’’ is misleading, and seems to suggest that he is always 
talking about empirical matters, when in fact the propositions he 
asserts turn out to be analytic. It is this sliding back and forth 
between the analytic and synthetic interpretations of his distinc- 
tion which gives plausibility at once to the reasonableness of the dis- 
tinction itself, and to the belief that the classes distinguished are 
not empty. But if the intent of the distinction is nailed down, 
as either description or proposal, something more is badly needed: 
either some concrete support for the supposed description of ex- 
istent properties, or some evidence that the proposed and analytic 
distinction is applicable in fact. 


III 


It is at this point that discussion between ethical intuitionists 
and what they call ethical naturalists seems to reach an impasse. 
Broad, and those of similar ethical view, find it evident that good- 
ness is a quality never discovered by the senses or through intro- 
spection, or definable in terms of characteristics that are; and any 
claim by the naturalist that goodness, or rightness, for example, 
is known by natural means, is immediately held by them to be the 
result of a confusion between goodness (or rightness) itself, and 
some good-making (or right-making) quality. The ethical natu- 
ralist, on the other hand, maintains that this sort of argument is a 
begging of the question. His contention is that when he claims to 
be aware of ethical characteristics by natural means, this is not 
the result of a confusion, and that the intuitionist, to support his 
position, must do more than assert flatly that it is. There would 
indeed be a confusion, it is agreed, if the intuitionist is right about 
these matters; but whether the intuitionist is in fact right about 
these matters is the very question at issue. In reply, the intui- 
tionist can only reiterate his claim, and insist that if the moral 
cognition or volition of the naturalist is weak, and he cannot or will 
not recognize the non-natural character of ethical predicates, it is 
just so much the worse for him; and he, the intuitionist, can only 
suggest further, and perhaps deeper, reflection upon the matter. 
This is an issue which has been discussed innumerable times, by 
many writers of both' points of view, with little general agreement 
on any fundamental divisive issue. I do not have any idea how 
one might definitely settle the question. To leave the matter up to 
the intuitions of either or both of the groups of disputants does, it 
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seems to me, put the case in the hands of the intuitionists. For they, 
being expert in the application of these techniques, may always 
claim that there is some weakness in the cognitive faculties of their 
opponents—or that there is some failure on the part of the natural- 
ists to attend to the proper features of the ethical situation. These 
claims are very difficult to discount. On the other hand, if the 
matter is to be decided by some non-intuitive means, the intui- 
tionist may claim—justifiably from his point of view—that the 
point is being missed entirely. I do not see how, excepting the 
possibility of some sudden change of heart, such disagreement may 
be resolved, when approached in these ways. 

But though I do not hope to be able to resolve this disagreement, 
I do have some suggestions concerning how some progress in the 
dispute might be made, though I am by no means certain that these 
suggestions will prove to be of any real help. 

Ethical intuitionists claim that the non-natural quality of good- 
ness, or rightness, or fittingness (or whatever other such quality 
is in question) is not to be reduced to, or flatly identified with, 
any simple natural quality, or any complex of these natural quali- 
ties. This contention, it seems to me, involves at least two dif- 
ferent assertions. The first is that goodness, or fittingness, or what- 
ever, cannot itself be a natural property. The second is that good- 
ness, or fittingness, or at least some fundamental value quality or 
qualities cannot be reduced to any other quality or qualities of 
any sort. It is necessary to put this second assertion in this some- 
what more complicated form because while some intuitionists will 
allow one or another of these non-natural properties to be reducible 
to some other or others, all intuitionists will hold that there is at 
least one such non-natural property which is reducible to nothing 
else whatever. For Moore this fundamental non-natural property 
is goodness; for Broad it appears to have been fittingness; for 
Ross, both goodness and rightness are unique and irreducible. 

Now I suggest that it is important to distinguish these two 
assertions, because it is at least possible that one of them may be 
true, while the other is false, or at any rate doubtful. To be more 
specific, I think it likely that in pointing to the irreducibility or 
the uniqueness of at least some value qualities, the intuitionists 
have put their collective finger on a matter of no little importance, 
and one which has been recognized, consequently, not only by in- 
tuitionists, but by ethical naturalists of many different sorts. The 
individuality, uniqueness, and irreducibility of goods or of obliga- 
tions—I use the plural here advisedly—is an insight with which 
ethical intuitionists must be credited, even if it is not original 
with them. That this insight has, in recent years, become as- 
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sociated primarily with them has gone far, I think, to make intu- 
itionism plausible and attractive. 

But if one accepts the irreducibility and uniqueness of some 
ethical characteristics, if one grants that goods, for example, are 
not just pleasures, or approvals, or anything else but goods, he is 
not, as far as I can see, committed to the belief that goods are known 
solely by non-natural means. Ethical characteristics, that is to say, 
may not be reducible to other characteristics—and may yet be the 
most ‘‘natural’’ things in the world. I realize, of course, that to 
say this may be so does not establish that it is so; but if this is at 
least a possibility, there is a good reason to distinguish the two 
very different fundamental assertions about these ethical qualities | 
involved in the intuitionist’s position. It is partly the confusion 
of these two assertions which has made it difficult for intuitionists 
and naturalists to reach any agreement on these matters, and has, 
in large part, contributed to the strength of the intuitionist’s posi- 
tion. For if the natural character of ethical qualities depended 
on their reducibility, it might be very difficult indeed to establish 
their naturalness. 


IV 


I turn, lastly, to the former of these two assertions—that good- 
ness, or fittingness, or whatever the quality in question, cannot 
itself be a natural quality—an assertion which is at least doubtful. 
As I have said before, I do not know of any way in which it can be 
shown to be false; but if we begin by asking why it is that the in- 
tuitionists have felt it so necessary to make this assertion, we may 
be in a better position to determine what warrant there is for the 
assertion. In this regard I wish to distinguish two different kinds 
of support—one explicit, one implicit—which have been given for 
the existence of non-natural ethical qualities. 

Professor Broad has made both of the assertions I have dis- 
tinguished above, and since he has treated this matter of natural 
and non-natural qualities as carefully as anyone, he can be taken 
as an excellent example of that group of philosophers for whom 
this distinction is of crucial importance. Now I am not certain 
that the following account is an accurate representation of his 
present views; yet I shall treat these early statements as though 
Broad would presently make them, for this account constitutes a 
consistent version of the intuitionist position, and a plausible one, 
and therefore one which surely deserves consideration. 

(A) The first, explicit support for the non-naturalness of 
ethical qualities is exhibited in the argument by which Broad ar- 
rives at the conclusion that any given ethical predicate is non- 
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natural. Broad holds that there is at least some ethical character- 
istic which is simple and irreducible (though he is inclined to be- 
lieve it is fittingness and not goodness), and he holds that both 
fittingness and goodness (whether the latter be reducible to the 
former or not) are non-natural properties. Consider the argu- 
ment with which Broad attempts to establish that goodness must 
be a non-natural quality. He reasons in the following way: 


(1) Moral goodness must be either a simple or a complex character- 
istic. 

(2) If goodness, used in this primary moral sense, denotes a simple 
quality, it is almost certainly not discovered through the senses 
or by introspection. 

(3) If goodness is a simple quality, it obviously will not be re- 
ducible to any complex of natural characteristics. 

(4) Therefore, if goodness is a simple quality, it is a non-natural 
quality. 

(5) If goodness is a complex quality, it must be definable either 
in terms which are purely natural} or its definition must con- 
tain at least one non-natural term. 

(6) But he, Broad, claims to know of no definition of goodness in 
purely natural terms which is in the least plausible. 

(7) Therefore, if good is a complex quality (and if Broad is not 
mistaken), its definition must contain at least one non-natural 
term. 

(8) Broad sums up: ‘‘The legitimate conclusion seems to be that, 
if ‘good’ in its primary sense be the name of a characteristic, 
that characteristic, whether simple or complex, is non-nat- 
ural,’’ 5 


I have put Broad’s argument in my own words, but I hope 
and believe that this account is true to both the letter and the 
spirit of his exposition. Now the step in the argument to which 
I wish to call attention is the second, in which Broad maintains 
that, at least in the case of ‘‘good,’’ if it is a simple, irreducible 
quality, it must be non-natural. It happens that Broad is not in 
fact convinced of the simplicity and irreducibility of goodness, 
and therefore has to discuss the possibilities which arise if good is 
a complex quality. But I think it may be fairly said that, for 
Broad, any ethical predicate, say fittingness (whatever that may 
be), if it is simple and irreducible, must be non-natural. It is this 
passage from the irreducibility of a property to its non-naturalness 
which I think is dubious; and if this transition is incorrect, at least 


15 Ibid., p. 65. 
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some of the grounds for believing ethical properties to be non- 
natural are destroyed. 

(B) Some further grounds, in large part implicit, for the be- 
lief in the non-natural character of ethical predicates, may be 
recognized, and called into question, I believe, upon the considera- 
tion of a matter very much intertwined with the distinction be- 
tween natural and non-natural qualities. I refer here to the claim 
of the intuitionist that ethical judgments and principles are syn- 
thetic, and also a priori. 

Broad maintains that if goodness or fittingness is a non-natural 
quality, as he believes, then anyone’s idea of it must be an a priori 
notion, or must contain at least one a priori notion. This is so 
because a priori notions are just those which are not known through 
the senses or by introspection, and which are not definable wholly 
in terms of qualities which are known in these ways. To say there 
are non-natural qualities, in other words, is to say that there are 
a priort concepts. Furthermore, Broad says, if anyone admits 
that goodness, for example, is a non-natural quality, and holds at 
the same time that there is a necessary connection between this 
goodness and some good-making characteristic, that person is 
obliged to hold that there are judgments which are at once syn- 
thetic and a priori. For the necessary connection between the 
goodness and the good-making characteristic could not be analytic, 
because the analysis of the natural good-making characteristic 
cannot possibly yield the goodness, which is non-natural by hy- 
pothesis. Broad’s conclusions along this line of argument can be 
put in the following way. There are non-natural qualities. There- 
fore there must be a priori concepts. If there are necessary connec- 
tions between non-natural qualities and some natural qualities, 
there are synthetic a priori ethical judgments. And since Broad 
also believes that there are such necessary connections between 
natural and non-natural qualities, he believes there are synthetic 
@ priort judgments.?* 

One gathers from Broad’s writings on this subject, though 
they are scattered, and from the writings of other intuitionists as 
well, that the conclusion that there must be synthetic a priori ethi- 
cal judgments follows as a consequence of the nature of these ethical 
properties, and that the non-natural status of these properties is 
what leads them to this conclusion. However, I submit that what 
actually may be the case is the exact reverse of this. That is, I 
suggest that while one may honestly believe he is forced to conclude 
that there are synthetic a priori judgments because of the non-nat- 


16 Five Types of Ethical Theory, The Humanities Press, New York, 1951, 
p. 282. 
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ural character of ethical qualities, it may be the case that he is led 
to ascribe a non-natural character to those qualities in order that 
his synthetic a priori judgments, previously arrived at, might be 
substantiated as such. But if one did not need synthetic a priori 
judgments, he would not need the a priori concepts which make 
them possible—and if there were no need for these, one would not 
have to insist upon the non-natural character of ethical qualities 
at all. 

The point I am making here may also be illustrated with ref- 
erence to the theory of Sir David Ross.’* Ross also maintains that 
fundamental moral principles are synthetic and a priori; and his 
distinction between ‘‘ineradicably ethical’’ terms and ‘‘non-ethi- 
eal’’ terms is intended, he says, to effect the same classification 
of ethical theories which Moore achieved with the categories of 
‘*non-naturalistie’’ and ‘‘naturalistic,’’ respectively. According to 
non-naturalistic theories, when we discuss ethical properties, we are, 
Ross says, ‘‘dealing with a very special kind of attribute’’; while 
according to naturalistic theories ethical judgments can be reduced 
to statements in which only ‘‘non-ethical’’ predicates are used, 
and which refer, therefore, to ‘‘ordinary matters of fact which can 
be discovered by mere observation.’’ It is possible that Ross 
would hold that ethical qualities actually comprise only a sub- 
class of non-natural qualities ;** but even if this is so, what I am 
saying here concerning ‘‘non-naturalness’’ applies to his ‘‘ethical’’ 
predicates as well. For whatever the requirements which must 
be met in order that a property be ‘‘ineradicably ethical’’ for Ross, 
they would at least include the requirement that that property be 
non-natural, in a sense just like that of Moore. Now I am sug- 
gesting that, although he first makes the distinction between the 
two kinds of attributes, and much later asserts that moral judg- 
ments are synthetic and a priori, it is in order to support his view 
of the synthetic a priori nature of moral judgments, that Ross 
holds the predicates of such judgments to be peculiarly ‘‘ethical’’— 


17 Foundations of Ethics, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1939, pp. 6-8, 
320, 321. 

18 He might hold, that is, that there are some concepts—perhaps ‘‘cause’’ 
and ‘‘substance’’ would be examples—which are non-natural, yet not ‘‘ethi- 
eal.’’? If so, there is a distinction to be made between the two distinctions; 
but it would not be of great importance here, since whatever else ethical 
qualities may be, for Ross, they are surely non-natural. This further distine- 
tion does point, however, to yet another possibility of some interest. A non- 
naturalistic ethicist might hold—as Ross does not—that while ethical prop- 
erties are not reducible to natural ones, they are reducible to non-natural 
non-ethical properties. But for all such theories, the comments I make con- 


cerning the distinction between natural and non-natural properties do seem to 
be applicable. 
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and that if the peculiar epistemological character of these judg- 
ments did not need to be defended, the non-natural, or ‘‘ethical,’’ 
quality of the predicates utilized within them might not be so 
important to him. 

Moreover, there seems to be a good deal of room for the discus- 
sion of this kind of judgment, even when argument over the natural 
or non-natural character of goodness or rightness has reached an 
impasse. For Ross says that we become aware of these synthetic 
a priori moral principles in the same way that we become aware 
of the axioms of mathematics. What way is that? It is, he says, 
by ‘‘intuitive induction’’ that we grasp both kinds of general 
truths. The difference between the situation in morals, and that 
in geometry, he continues (aside from the different matter of the 
respective principles), is only that in the latter case the diagrams 
by whose aid we come to grasp the truths only come close to having 
the characteristics in question, while the moral situation presents, 
for our intuitive induction, the actuality of the necessary union of 
ethical with non-ethical characteristics. 

Without attempting any thorough consideration of this argu- 
ment, I think it is quite clear that concerning such a view—which 
seems to be the presupposition of the whole ethical position pre- 
sented in the Foundations of Ethics—there is at least a good deal 
more to be said. If the truths of morals are known in the same way 
as the axioms of geometry are known, it is not at all certain that 
the former are synthetic and a priori because it is not certain that 
the latter are synthetic and a priori. Furthermore, it is not clear 
that the axioms of geometry are in fact known by “‘intuitive induc- 
tion.’’ It is evident from the context that Ross means by ‘‘in- 
tuitive induction’’ just what Aristotle meant by it—a process 
whereby, as a consequence of seeing the particulars, we come to 
grasp the universals which unite them. Aristotle said: 


When one of a number of logically indiscernible particulars has made a stand, 
the earliest universal is present in the soul: for though the act of sense-percep- 
tion is of the particular, its content is universal. ... A fresh stand is made 
among these rudimentary universals, and the process does not cease until... 
the true universals are established. ... Thus it is clear that we must get 
to know the primary premisses by induction; for the method by which even 
sense-perception implants the universal is inductive.19 


Whether the axioms of geometry (and therefore, for Ross, the 
principles of morals) are in fact known by this method is a matter 
which is, to say the least, open to question. 

I think it is important to repeat at this point what was men- 
tioned earlier—that nothing which has here been said can be used 


19 Posterior Analytics, II, 9, 100b. 
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to show that there are no non-natural properties in Broad’s sense. 
But if the belief in the existence of non-natural properties is a 
consequence of the belief in the existence of synthetic a priori 
ethical judgments, then the dispute between intuitionists and ethi- 
cal naturalists over the nature of these ethical predicates, which 
seems to get nowhere, might shift to the question of the existence 
of this peculiar kind of judgment. On this matter, it seems to me, 
some progress might be made, especially if there were some original 


agreement on the uniqueness and irreducibility of the goods or 
obligations in question. 


V 


The matters which have been discussed can be summarized, 
very briefly, as follows: 

1. The first attempt Moore makes to draw the distinction be- 
tween natural and non-natural qualities, revolving about the notion 
of independent existence in time, is wholly unsuccessful. 

2. The second stage in the development of Moore’s thought on 
this matter, approaching the distinction from a different direction, 
is confused and ambiguous, and is quite unsatisfactory. 

3. The third and final stage of Moore’s treatment of the dis- 
tinction—in which it is held that natural qualities describe in a 
sense in which non-natural qualities never describe at all—re- 
mains, without any specification of this sense of ‘‘describe,’’ unclear 
and inapplicable. 

4. Broad’s epistemological treatment of the distinction derives 
initial plausibility from its possible interpretation as either pro- 
posal or description. But if interpreted as description, it is lack- 
ing in support; and if interpreted as proposal, its applicability is 
questionable. 

5. It is important to distinguish between the following two as- 
sertions: (a) that ethical predicates are unique and irreducible; 
and (b) that ethical predicates are essentially non-natural. While 
intuitionists commonly make both assertions, it is at least possible 
that the first of these is true, while the second is false. 

6. It is the dubious transition from the irredugibility and 
simplicity of ethical qualities to their non-naturalness which renders 
at least some arguments for the non-natural character of ethical 
qualities unsound. 

7. While the existence of synthetic a priori judgments has been 
held to be a consequence of the existence of non-natural qualities, 
which are yet applicable to natural conditions, it may be that the 
natural-non-natural distinction is itself invoked as support for 
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such propositions, and becomes unessential, if synthetic @ priori 
judgments are given up. 

8. Lastly, concerning the existence of such synthetic a priori 
judgments, especially as described by the ethical intuitionist, there 
is considerable doubt; and it might be worthwhile to shift the focus 
of the dispute between intuitionists and naturalists from the issue 
of the existence of non-natural qualities, which seems to allow of 
no progress, to that of the existence of synthetic a priori proposi- 
tions, upon which some agreement may be attained. 


Two final comments: 


(1) There is an interesting relationship between Moore’s formu- 
lation of the distinction between natural and non-natural prop- 
erties, and that presented by Broad. Moore’s ontological account, 
which depends so heavily on some sense of the word ‘‘describe,”’ 
according to which natural intrinsic properties do describe, while 
non-natural intrinsic properties do not, can be reduced to the same 
kind of epistemological distinction as that drawn by Broad, if 
the sense of ‘‘describe’’ in question is that sense in which a prop- 
erty only describes a thing if the property is known through the 
senses or by introspection. If this interpretation of Moore’s dis- 
tinction is acceptable—and I do not know whether it is—many of 
the remarks which have been made with regard to Broad’s state- 
ment of the distinction will apply to Moore’s account as well.”° 

(2) This entire discussion has proceeded on the assumption that 
to say of a thing that it is good, or fitting, etc., is in fact to attrib- 
ute to that thing some actual quality. In this, the intuitionists 
and at least many naturalists are in agreement. For one who 
holds a non-attributive ethical theory, who holds, that is, that 
rightness and goodness and terms like these denote no real quality 
at all, much of what has been said will have missed the point en- 
tirely. In other words, an attributive theory of value, of some 
sort, has been assumed throughout. 


Cart CoHEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


20 But although it may be possible, in this way, to reduce the distine- 
tions to the same kind, they cannot arrive at the same result, if—as Dr. Richard 
Cartwright has called to my attention—the application of Broad’s episte- 
mological criteria leads to the conclusion that some properties are non-natural, 
and yet are applicable to natural objects only in view of the circumstances. 
It follows’ from this that Broad’s belief that the extension of non-natural 
qualities is the same for Moore and himself cannot be true, unless Broad 
would grant that utility, and all other circumstantial matters, are wholly 


irrelevant to goodness, or unless Moore’s contention that all non-natural 
qualities are intrinsic is false. 
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MOORE AND THE INDEFINABILITY OF GOOD 


7” contending that good is indefinable,» Moore draws a distine- 
tion and makes an admission the significance of which for his 
own theory and for his position vis-d-vis other ethical theorists has 
generally not been grasped. He distinguishes between verbal defi- 
nitions, which tell us what a word is used to mean or how people 
generally use a word; and another sort of definition which he does 
not name (but which I shall call, for the sake of simplifying the 
discussion, a ‘‘real’’ definition) which tells us what is the real 
nature of an object or notion. While he argues that the latter 
sort of definition of good cannot be given, he does admit that it is 
possible to give a verbal definition of ‘‘good,’’ although he professes 
not to be interested in such a definition. But let us quote his 
own words: ‘‘ How is good to be defined? Now it may be thought 
that this is a verbal question. A definition does indeed often mean 
the expressing of one word’s meaning in other words. But this 
is not the sort of definition I am asking for. Such a definition 
ean never be of ultimate importance in any study except lexicog- 
raphy. If I wanted that kind of definition I should have to con- 
sider in the first place how people generally used the word ‘good’; 
but my business is not with its proper usage, as established by 
eustom.’’? The sort of definition of good that he is asking for, he 
goes on to say, is one of those ‘‘definitions which describe the real 
nature of the object or notion denoted by a word, and which do 
not merely tell us what the word is used to mean... .’’* How- 
ever, ‘‘...in this sense. ..I deny good to be definable’’*; 
‘*. . . in this sense ‘good’® has no definition because it is simple 

1 Principia Ethica (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1903). 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 

4 Ibid., p. 8. 

5 Moore is irritatingly, and confusingly, inconsistent in his use of quo- 
tation marks. The rule I myself follow in this paper is to use quotation 
marks when referring to the verbal definition of ‘‘good,’’ and to omit them 
when referring to the real definition of good. The difference between these 
two sorts of definition may be expressed in Carnap’s terminology by saying 
that a verbal definition of ‘‘good’’ would be a syntactical sentence, while a 
real definition of good would be an object-sentence. A simple example may 
help to clarify this. If the English word ‘‘sun’’ were used to mean (as it 
no doubt did mean for many centuries, and still does for many persons) 
something like ‘‘the brightest object regularly visible in the sky,’’ then the 
syntactical sentence ‘‘ ‘The sun’ is the brightest object regularly visible in 
the sky’’ would be a verbal definition, while the object-sentence ‘‘The sun 
(ie., the brightest object regularly visible in the sky) is a huge sphere of 


burning gases round which the earth and the other planets revolve’’ would 
be a real definition. 
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and has no parts.’’*® As for the other kind of definition of ‘‘ good,”’ 
the verbal one that tells us ‘‘ what the word is used to mean,’’ that, 
Moore is willing to admit, is possible: ‘‘‘When most English 
people say ‘‘horse’’, they mean a hoofed quadruped of the genus 
Equus.’ This may be called the verbal definition proper, and I 
do not say that good is indefinable in this sense . . .; for it is cer- 
tainly possible to discover how people use a word. .. .’’? 

Now, what is the significance of these statements? For one 
thing, these statements suggest that much of the criticism of Moore 
has been misdirected. Ethical theory during the last few decades 
has been largely preoccupied with linguistic questions, with the 
nature or characteristics of ethical discourse; in other words, it 
has generally taken the form of meta-ethical discourse. What 
ethical theorists have been trying to determine is what people 
ordinarily mean by such ethical words as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘duty,”’ 
etc., or, at any rate, how people ordinarily use such words. Hence 
the painstaking examination of the characteristic features of ordi- 
nary ethical discourse that we find in such writers as Ayer, Steven- 
son, Nowell-Smith, Hare, and many others. The sort of result 
that these writers have hoped to be able to achieve is either a 
verbal definition of words like ‘‘good’’ such that in any sentence 
in which the word ‘‘good’’ occurs another set of words, all non- 
ethical, could be substituted for ‘‘good’’ without changing the 
meaning of the sentence (as, for example, the now discredited 
theory that the word ‘‘good’’ means the same as ‘‘approved of by 
society’’) ; or else, if such a verbal definition should not prove to 
be possible, at least a characterization of how such words as ‘‘good’’ 
function in ethical discourse (e.g., the emotivist theory that such 
words function as vehicles for expressing attitudes and goads for 
arousing them). In either case, the preoccupation has been with 
providing answers to linguistic or verbal questions, answers which 
take the form of verbal definitions or verbal characterizations. 
Ethical theory as thus practiced has become a branch—albeit a 
difficult and sophisticated branch—of lexicography. But how 
does this show that the criticisms of Moore have been misdirected ? 
In that the criticisms of Moore have tended to assume that if 
Moore is right, then the investigations which ethical theorists have 
latterly been engaging in must necessarily prove not only unim- 
portant (as Moore would regard them), but futile. If Moore is 
right in contending that good is indefinable, then (it seems to be 
thought) the sort of ethical theory which seeks to arrive at defini- 


6 Ibid., p. 9. 
7 Ibid., p. 8 
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tions or characterizations of ‘‘good’’ becomes impossible. Hence, 
anyone who is interested in doing this kind of theory or, at least, 
having it done by others, must first of all show that Moore is wrong 
in his contention, or that Moore has not conclusively proved his 
contention; and this is the motive behind the usual sort of attack 
on ‘‘the naturalistic fallacy.’’ But such attacks on Moore miss 
the mark simply because they are aiming at a mark that is not 
there. Moore does not say that ‘‘good’’ is not definable or character- 
izable in the sort of way (i. e., verbally) in which ethical theorists 
have recently been attempting to define or characterize it. On the 
contrary, he plainly says that, although he would not be interested, 
he thinks it is definable or characterizable in that way. Moore, 
in short, is not contending that ‘‘good’’ is indefinable; he is sited 
contending that good is indefinable. 

It follows from this—and this is the second point I want to 
make—that in a classification of ethical theories Moore’s theory 
cannot be presented as being simply an alternative to the theories 
of the other writers mentioned. For Moore’s theory is not about 
the same thing at all as are the theories of these other writers, 
namely, the sense in which ‘‘good’’ is generally used; about this 
Moore does not pretend to put forward any theory. Hence a classi- 
fication in which Moore would be labeled an ‘‘intuitionist’’ and 
other writers ‘‘naturalists’’ or ‘‘emotivists’’ would not have a 
common basis; it would be a mixed classification. It is true that 
Moore objects to what he calls ‘‘Naturalism’’ as if this were an 
alternative to the position he himself holds. However, as the 
term ‘‘naturalism’’ is most commonly employed nowadays, it refers 
to a type of theory about the way in which people generally use 
the word ‘‘good’’—a type of theory according to which people use 
the word ‘‘good’’ to make cognitive statements which are trans- 
latable into statements that contain only naturalistic terms. But 
since Moore claims not to be interested in the verbal definition of 
‘*good,’’ by ‘‘naturalism’’ he presumably must mean some theory 
about the real definition of good. To be sure, he writes some- 
times as if he were talking about naturalism as a theory about the 
word ‘‘good,’’ e.g.: ‘‘Those theories of Ethics, then, are ‘naturai- 
istic’ which declare the sole good to consist in some one property 
of things, which exists in time; and which do so because they sup- 
pose that ‘good’ itself can be defined by reference to such a prop- 
erty.”’® But nothing can be inferred from Moore’s use of quota- 
tion marks in this statement since, as I have already pointed out 
(in footnote 5), Moore is quite inconsistent in his use of quotation 


8 Ibid., p. 41. 
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marks. And it is hardly likely that, having disclaimed any in- 
terest in verbal questions in Chapter I, Moore should then go on to 
devote the next three chapters (‘‘Naturalistic Ethics,’’ ‘‘ Hedon- 
ism,’’ ‘‘Metaphysical Ethics’’) to discussing certain theories about 
the verbal definition of ‘‘good.’’ That he does not think that these 
theories are theories about the verbal definition of ‘‘good’’ is indi- 
cated pretty clearly in a passage in which he asks what two nat- 
uralists who disagreed with one another as to what good means 
might really be arguing about. There are two alternatives, (the 
first of which we need not consider here, and) the second of which 
is ‘‘that the discussion is after all a verbal one. When A says 
‘Good means pleasant’ and B says ‘Good means desired,’ they may 
merely wish to assert that people have used the word for what is 
pleasant and for what is desired respectively. And this is quite 
an interesting subject for discussion: only it is not . . . an ethical 
discussion. . . . Nor do I think that an exponent of naturalistic 
Ethics would be willing to allow that this was all he meant.’’® 
On the whole, then, we must suppose that by ‘‘naturalism’’ Moore 
means a theory about the real definition of good. But granting 
this, must not Moore be implicitly, even if not explicitly, opposed 
to naturalism as a theory about the verbal definition of ‘‘good’’? 
For if ‘‘good’’ is verbally definable in naturalistic terms, does it 
not follow that it must be possible to give a real definition of good 
_ in naturalistic terms? The answer is ‘‘No.’’ Let us note, first, 
that a word may be verbally definable, and yet it may not be pos- 
sible to give a real definition of the quality or notion for which it 
stands. A case in point is ‘‘yellow.’’ I think we must agree 
with Moore that ‘‘yellow’’ stands for a quality of which it is not 
possible to give a real definition; but this does not make it impos- 
sible to give a perfectly adequate verbal definition of ‘‘yellow,”’ 
e.g.: ‘‘The word ‘yellow’ is used to stand for any color that is 
similar to the psychologically primary color occurring between 
red and green in the spectrum.’’ This definition makes it quite 
clear, I should think, what people generally use the word ‘‘yel- 
low’’ to mean. Now Moore admits that he thinks ‘‘good’’ to be 
verbally definable, that it is possible for us to discover how people 
use this word. How does Moore think people use the word ‘‘good’’? 
He does not say ; but suppose, for the sake of argument, that there 
is a property which makes most people desire anything that has it, 
and that people use the word ‘‘good’’ to refer to this property. 
(This supposition Moore would not, I think, find wildly implau- 
sible.) Then the verbal definition of ‘‘good’’ would be: ‘‘The 


_ 9 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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word ‘good’ is used to refer to the property which makes most 
people desire anything that has it.’’ This, then, would be a verbal 
definition of ‘‘good’’ solely in naturalistic terms, and yet it would 
leave perfectly open the question of whether it was possible to give 
a real definition of good, and whether good was a natural or a non- 
natural property. Hence it can be seen that there would be no 
contradiction in saying that ‘‘good’’ is definable in naturalistic 
terms but that good is not definable in naturalistic terms. 

Finally, what is the implication for Moore’s own position of 
his admission that a verbal definition of ‘‘good’’ is possible? The 
implication is that his contention that a real definition of good 
cannot be given is premature. For suppose that the sort of in- 
vestigations which ethical theorists have been engaging in, the sort 
that Moore disparagingly refers to as ‘‘lexicography,’’ should re- 
veal (what, in fact, most theorists now believe not to be the case) 
that people generally use the word ‘‘good’’ to mean the same as 
‘‘approved of by society,’’ so that when anyone says that a thing 
is good all that he means is that it is approved of by society. What 
would then become of Moore’s contention that a real definition of 
good is impossible? His contention would then amount to the 
contention that a real definition of approved of by society is im- 
possible; but this contention, even if we grant it intelligibility, 
would not be at all plausible, since approved of by society seems 
plainly to be a complex notion. Or suppose that the emotivists 
are right, and that people generally use the word ‘‘good’’ not to 
assert anything, but simply to express an attitude of approval. In 
that case the question of the real definition of good could not even 
arise, for there would be no object, quality, or notion, complex or 
simple, for which the word ‘‘good’’ would stand; although there 
would be a word ‘‘good,’’ there would be no good. Of course, if 
it were after all found that people use the word ‘‘good’’ to mean 
the same as, say, ‘‘possessing the property which makes most people 
desire anything that has it,’’ then Moore’s contention that no real 
definition of good can be given might be correct. But the point is 
that Moore has no right to make any such contention until the 
verbal definition of ‘‘good’’ has been determined. Until we know 
how people use the word ‘‘good,’’ we are in no position to make 
any contentions about good whatever. Thus the proper point of 
attack which criticism of Moore is to be directed at is not his thesis 
that ‘‘good’’ is indefinable, for that is in fact not his thesis; nor 
his thesis that good is indefinable, except to point out that about 
this no one can as yet claim an acknowledged right to say any- 
thing; but his dismissal of the question of the verbal definition of 
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‘*good’’ as unimportant. The lexicographical job must be done 
first ; and when that job has been done, it may turn out that Moore’s 
contention still has to be dealt with; but it may also turn out that 
no question of the real definition of good remains, and that Moore’s 
contention is not so much mistaken as pointless. 


PETER GLASSEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


BOOK REVIEW 


Frontiers of Knowledge in the Study of Man. Edited by Lynn 
Wuirt, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers [1956]. xii, 330 
pp. $4.50. 


This volume contains contributions by seventeen well-known 
writers in various fields: Archaeology: Gordon R. Willey; Art 
History: Alfred Neumeyer; Cultural Anthropology: Clyde Kluck- 
hohn; Economics: Kenneth E. Boulding; Genetics: Theodosius 
Dobzhansky ; Geography: George H. T. Kimble; History: Lynn 
White, Jr.; History of Science: I. Bernard Cohen; Linguistics: 
John Lotz; Literature: Howard Mumford Jones; Mathematics: 
Anatol Rapoport; Musicology: Manfred Bukofzer; Philosophy: 
Susanne K. Langer; Politics: Peter H. Odegard; Psychology: 
Gardner Murphy; Religion: George Hedley; Sociology: Everett 
C. Hughes. 

According to the editor, the writers were selected because they 
could tell the educated public about the new questions, new means 
of investigation, and new insights now developing in the study of 
man. Although there was no prearranged unity in collaboration, 
the articles do reveal a noticeable convergence of many intellectual 
tendencies. In his concluding paper, ‘‘The Changing Canons of 
Our Culture,’’ Lynn White, Jr., claims that the articles indicate 
that this is an age of transition. At least, the older Aristotelian 
and Newtonian categories have broken down and our common- 
sense ways of viewing man have been found inadequate. Out of 
the investigation of human nature is emerging a ‘‘new humanism,’’ 
and a ‘‘revolution’’ in our understanding of human beings. The 
classical canons which have dominated theories of human nature 
have been replaced: The earlier isolated view that Western culture 
was the center of the human drama has now given way to a world 
view of man; logic and language, earlier taken as the structure 
of existence, have been broadened to include all types of symbols; 
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human rationality has been expanded by the discovery of the ‘‘un- 
conscious’’; the fixed hierarchy of values has been replaced by a 
more liberal notion of the spectrum of values; and finally historical 
studies are no longer only about the upper classes, as revealed in 
their literature and art, and reflecting their interests, but are also 
about the vast sub-history of the wider mass of humanity. 

But there are other significant conclusions which may be 
drawn from these papers insofar as they are representative of 
recent trends. I can mention only some of the most pervasive 
themes. First of all, the beginning integration of several of the 
social sciences may be seen. Whereas earlier in this century the 
main theme was one of specialization, this now has been supple- 
mented by codrdination. Many social scientists are keenly aware 
of developments in other branches and are beginning to modify 
their concepts in the light of them. While there has been a prolif- 
eration of new problems there is also a common attempt in many 
different fields to deal with them. Thus, to mention only a few, 
we see widespread common interest in ‘‘theory of games’’ and 
‘decision theory’’ (politics, economics, mathematics, operations 
research, etc.) and in ‘‘value theory’’ (psychology, anthropology, 
politics, sociology, philosophy, ete.). 

These papers reémphasize the central role that symbolic studies 
have assumed in contemporary scholarship. The dividing line be- 
tween men and animals is ‘‘the language line.’’ But written 
symbols are not the only kind employed by men. There are ges- 
ture and signal languages, religious and aesthetic symbols, etc. 
Language is not merely a vehicle for communication, but performs 
diverse functions; it is not a straitjacket, but is constantly chang- 
ing. Linguistics, according to Professor Lotz, has made remark- 
able progress in the discovery of underlying regularities in lan- 
guages; beyond the grammatical and logical structures there is a 
phonetic structure; ‘‘morphemes’’ and ‘‘phonemes,’’ not words 
and terms, are the basic ingredients of speech. But to understand 
symbols, language must be explored in a variety of contexts and 
uses; hence, there has been a concerted assault by linguistics, 
anthropology, psychology, religion, politics, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy, among others, on different aspects of language. 

The importance of culture in studies of man is unmistakable. 
According to Kluckhohn, many anthropologists conceive of culture 
in holistic and functional terms. Most hold that human speech 
approaches pure culture, and that culture structures thought and 
personality. Our Western categories of ‘‘time,’’ ‘‘velocity,’’ 
‘‘matter,’’ and our ‘‘subject-predicate’’ logic may be culturally 
limited, our unconscious philosophy conditioned by our grammar, 
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and our values culture-bound. Thus a great deal of attention 
has been brought in the last generation to cultural differences. 
But there is now a revived interest in cultural similarities. Man 
the culture-builder has created many different systems, yet the 
implication of this is not necessarily cultural relativity. For 
instance, the idea of development is again a leading idea. Accord- 
ing to Dobzhansky, biology was at one time fearful of heredity 
because of its possible moral and political implications. But 
geneticists are now willing (a generation ago they were not) to 
talk about the fundamental role of physical-chemical genetic pat- 
terns in guiding growth and development. And psychologists, 
anthropologists, and psychiatrists have taken up the search for 
common human needs, values, and responses. (Kluckhohn is 
especially positive about this.) Yet there is an understanding 
that ‘‘human nature’’ is not fixed, but is a field function of both 
heredity and environment (Murphy). Thus behavior is still the 
focal center of concern—whether it be individual, group, institu- 
tional, or social. Man is at every point to be considered in his 
dynamic interactions. 

These papers also indicate the continued use of the historical 
method in the social sciences. To study man we must understand 
his past and the way he has changed. Archaeology, art history, 
geography, history, history of science, musicology show the sig- 
nificance of such knowledge. They also suggest that there is a 
far deeper unity and similarity in patterns of change among widely 
diverse cultures and societies than hitherto suspected. Social sci- 
entists do not rest content with simple factual descriptions of his- 
torical changes. Still aware of their methodology, they are con- 
tinually looking for deeper causal explanations. 

On the whole this volume is spotty. Some of the papers, but 
only some (especially those by Kluckhohn, Dobzhansky, Boulding, 
Lotz, Langer, Odegard, and Murphy), are very good, giving a use- 
ful insight into current problems and perspectives; others are apt 
to be trite, pedestrian, and elementary for the sophisticated reader. 
What is also lacking are special chapters on psychoanalysis, psy- 
chiatry, neurology, biology, medicine, and cybernetics—many of 
the most exciting current developments in the study of man are in 
these areas. 

While this book is primarily designed for the broader non- 
technical public, it nonetheless may be of some interest to philoso- 
phers. This is all the more so in view of the curious attitude 
among some philosophers that the problems of philosophy are com- 
pletely independent of scientific developments. It may be some- 
what deflating for some to discover that our social-science col- 
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leagues are working on similar problems with new vigor and 
insight (without the restrictions of ordinary language!). 

What is really needed today is a first-rate attempt at more 
systematic unity of the social sciences, or at least a clarification of 
the basic concepts. Perhaps the philosopher of science is as well 
equipped as any one to do such a job. Unfortunately, most of 
the work done in the philosophy of science has been limited to the 
natural sciences. Philosophers always have been on the frontiers 
of knowledge. To retreat now in despair and caution in such mat- 
ters (as many are wont to do) is to resign an important philosoph- 
ical function to other less capable hands. 

But Professor Langer, in her paper, ‘‘The Growing Center,’’ 
best justifies philosophical interest in problems of this kind. Phi- 
losophy begins as a ‘‘systematic critique’’ of our common-sense 
concepts. Through linguistic and conceptual analysis it strives to 
clarify meanings and concepts and make sense out of our experi- 
ence. Yet philosophy must also make judgments about whether 
our concepts are adequate or not. Puilosophy thus has a con- 
structive work. This is especially true today when our old symbols 
and ways of thinking seem no longer effective: 


Philosophy . . . requires . . . above all a certain boldness and freedom of 
mind to depart from traditional ways of thinking and talking, dispense with 
the old misleading models, and even dismiss the promptings of common sense 
[p. 273]. ... Philosophy must go forward ... to make language adequate 
and literal thinking possible and effectual again. .. . We must construct the 
morality of a new age. ... It can only be done by analyzing and perhaps 
redefining not only obvious ethical aspects of life, but the nature of life it- 
self, and individual life, and mentality, society, and many other subjects 
[p. 285]. ... Only by such unremitting work may we hope to engender 
**social sciences’’. ... The problem of restoring the mental balance which 
humanity has obviously lost in this age is . . . philosophical [p. 286]. 


Pau W. Kurtz 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
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LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


The American Philosophical Association, concerned with the 
fate of the very considerable number of manuscripts of outstand- 
ing American philosophers which are at present held by private 
persons, has approved a systematic program to locate such ma- 
terials and to place them in appropriate repositories for safe-keep- 
ing. I have been commissioned by the Eastern Division to represent 
them in this project. 

As is well known, many important philosophical manuscripts 
have been lost due to fire, death of an owner, carelessness, and 
other vicissitudes. More of our cultural heritage is in danger of 
perishing unless prompt action is taken. I can cite many dra- 
matic and tragic cases from my own experience. I was fortunately 
able to send a very valuable collection to a university library not 
long before the owner died. These important manuscripts were 
mixed up with his personal papers and could very easily have been 
thrown out with them. In another instance, I located an owner 
who had started to clear out his attic, and apparently I had come 
just in time. On another occasion a relative of a deceased phi- 
losopher sadly related to me that she had been away on a trip 
when her uncle had passed on, and a maid had thrown out a 
fabulous collection of 19th-century philosophic correspondence. 
I have found many situations where very elderly people were the 
sole custodians of important papers and did not know where to 
place them. They were very grateful for suggestions, being wor- 
ried that the people around them would not know what to do with 
the material once they had passed on. 

Our first job is to locate persons who have manuscripts of in- 
terest to the historians of American philosophy, to assess the signifi- 
cance of these papers, and to suggest libraries where they might 
be sent for safety. We have found most custodians to be quite 
generous and anxious to donate their manuscripts to suitable ar- 
chives. Our policy is not to concentrate the collections we find 
in one or two institutions, but to distribute them to those libraries 
in the United States which would be the most appropriate home 
for the particular manuscripts. If the donors have special wishes, 
naturally we accede to them. 

If the owners wish to keep possession of their manuscripts, we 
may be able to catalogue them and perhaps microfilm or photostat 
important papers. I recall a case in which a woman desired to 
keep possession of her valuable manuscripts till her decease, but 
was willing to have them microfilmed. After her death the manu- 
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scripts could not be found, but fortunately the microfilm pre- 
served the record. 

We have sent already a number of valuable collections to vari- 
ous libraries and have received many leads to hitherto unknown 
private collections, particularly in the Midwest, New England, 
and other parts of the East. It is hoped that ultimately we shall 
have a central catalogue of philosophic manuscripts held by public 
institutions and private persons. This would be of inestimable 
value to researchers. 

I would appreciate hearing from persons who can provide the 
following information: (1) the location of manuscripts, including 
letters, diaries, notebooks, newspaper clippings, etc., in private 
hands; (2) the names, and if possible the addresses, of members of 
the families, descendants, and heirs of American philosophers of 
historic significance. We are, of course, interested in some of the 
lesser figures as well as the major ones. 


Please send all letters to: 
ALBERT LATANER, DIRECTOR, 
Archives of American Philosophy, 
Department of Philosophy, 
Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, New York. 
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Therapeia 


Plato’s Conception of Philosophy 


By 
ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


contributor to 
A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine 


"Tuas comprehensive interpretation of Plato’s controlling 
purpose in philosophy is truly realistic and contemporary, re- 
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